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ALABAMA—/J. Pau! Keefe, Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. 


CALIFORNIA—A. C. Beeson, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp: R. G. Belote. Rheem Manutac- 
turing Co.: R. R. Blackburn, Southern California 
Ges Co.; F. V. Cowing, Repcal Brass Manufac- 
turing Co.: |. J. Hansen, Essick Manufacturing 
Co.; E. E. Johnson, Owl Drug Co.; C. W. King, 
Fibreboard Products; R. J. McCullough, Ameri- 
can Potash & Chamical Corp.; L. J. Nevraumont, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; E. J. Pollack, Ex- 
change Orange Product Co; W. G. Tuttle, 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 


COLORADO—E. R. Niehaus, Grear vrestern Sugar 
Co. 


CONNECTICUT—W. G. Beilby, Ensign-Bickford 
Co.; Rodney Chase, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; 
Henry Dawes, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co.; R. |. Metcalf, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; H. B. Purcell, Torrington Co.; R. C. 
Smyth, Schick, Inc.; H. B. Young, Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Co. 


DELAWARE—William Blatz, Jr., Amalgamated 
leather Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes. 


FLORIDA—J. M. Rosenthal, National Airlines; 
Otto Wettstein, Ill, Florida Telephone Co. 


HLLINOIS—R. E. Bowers, Marshall Field & Co.; 
J. R. Hundley, Granite City Steel Co.; E. L. 
Miller, Kable Printing Co.; J. L. Page, Atlas- 
Boxmakers; W. J. Reilly, international Harvester 
Co.; G. W. Torrence, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 


INDIANA—A. E. Apple, Servel, Inc.; F. Dillard, 
Pierce Governor Co.; Winfield Firman, Wm. H. 
Block Co.; J. P. Frerking, Capehart-Farnsworth 
Corp.; L. E. Gelow, Peter Eckrich & Sons; W. S. 
Gundeck, Studebaker Corp.; A. J. Kertis, Jr., 
P. R. Mallory & Co.; C. H. Shaw, Ross Gear & 
Tool Co. 





1lOWA—M. R. Frohs, Carr Adams & Collier Co.; 
L. R. Grimes, Cherry-Burrell Corp.; P. J. Larrabee, 
John Morrell & Co. 


KENTUCK Y—John Kirtley, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.; K. G. Midkiff, Kawneer Co.; J. C. Rumble, 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times. 





MARYLAND—R. J. Bowers, Victor Products Corp. 












THE MEMBERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


MASSACHUSETTS—W. A. Coyle, National Pneu- 
matic C | W. P. Nelson, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; T. J. Oliver, 8. B. Chemical 
Co.; H. S$. Riddle, American Bosch Corp.; L. F. 
St. Aubin, New Bedford Rayon Co. 


MICHIGAN—E. J. Arey, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
D. R. Dail, Dail Steel Products Co; A. W. 
Darling, Kent-Moore Organization; P. A. Denzig, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; B. V. Hanthorne, Auto- 
Owners Insurance Co.; F. M. Harrison, Huron 
Milling Co.; J. G. Henry, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Bruce Homer, Acme Quality Paints; Forrest Inks, 
Lobdell Emery Manufacturing Co.; R. 1. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; Bruce Morse, Square D. 
Co.; D. C. Rulo, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; F. L. 
Vidal, Wilson Foundry & Machine Co.; K. A. 
Willey, Murray Corp. of America. 


MINNESOTA—R. H. Donaldson, Donald Co.; 
C. W. Elliott, Minneapolis-Moline Co.; J. H. 
Neufeld, Pillsbury Mills; S. M. Sitz, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 





MISSISSIPPI—E. E. Fisher, Armstrong Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


MISSOURI—M. O. Hampe, Chase Candy Co.; 
J. L. Hawn, Monsgnto Chemical Co.; F. M. 
Karches, Rice-Stix, Inc.; R. L. King, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co.; Kenneth Rutledge, Ramsey 
Corp.; H. L. Simmons, Scullin Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA—R. A. Carlsen, Omaha Public Power 
District; E. F. Pettis, J. L. Brandeis & Sons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—R. L. Bergeron, Shortell Shoes. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Byron, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
W. P. Fleming, Atlantic Broducts Co.; George 
Milne, Millville Manufacturing Co.; R. V. Mulli- 
gan, Johnson & Johnson; C. M. Murray, Stokes 
Molded Products; W. F. Oliver, Purolator Prod- 
ucts; S. M. Parker, Whitehead Brothers Rubber 
Co.; J. Pickett, Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co.; Andrew Richardson, Thermoic Co.; G L. 
Shipps, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; E. L. Worfolk, 
International Projector Corp. 


NEW YORK—T. C. Clark, Air Reduction Co.; E. B. 
Crawford, Auburn Button Works; F. E. Crist, 
Jaeger Watch Co.; Ashton Dunn, RCA Commu- 
nications; L. W. Horning, New York Central 
Railroad; A. A. Low, Consolidated Edison Co.; 
F. E. MacDonald, Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co.; 
J. A. Metcalf, P. C. K. Swiss Chocolate Co.; H. 
A. Peterson, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp.; D. D. Porter, United States Lines; R. H. 
Puffer, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory; F. L. 
Rogers, Durez Plastics & Chemicals; W. C. Snell, 


Western Electric Co.; L. C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; J. W. Tower, Doubleday & Co.; W. 
G. Woodams, Symington-Gould Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA—F. T. deVyver, Erwin Mills; 
C. P. Reinhardt, Drexel Furniture Co. 


OHIO—G. C. Bole, Republic Stamping & Enamel- 
ing Co.; R. D. Buol, Western Automatic Machine 
Screw Co.; F. W. Climer, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; D. L. Garber, Seagrave Corp.; E. W. 
Gressle, Warner & Swasey Co.; L. J. Haney, 
Dana Corp.; R. E. Keller, Acklin Stamping Co.; 
R. J. Ketterer, United Cooperatives; E. B. King, 
Robbins & Myers; F. L. Kling, S$. K. Wellman Co.; 
R. S. Livingstone, Thompson Products; E. A. 
Navin, AVCO; F. R. Rauch, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; L. A. Rodelius, Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co.; J. H. Taylor, Proctor & Gamble Co.; 
T. J. Travers, Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co.; L. B. Visser, Clopay Corp. 


OKLAHOMA—R. W. Ellison, Service Pipe Line Co. 


OREGON—C. H. Campbell, Pacific Power & Light 
Co.; H. M. Gowing, Iron Fireman Manutactur- 
ing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lovis Anfol, Jr., Trane Co.; 
J. C. Breithaupt, Dodge Steel Co.; R. P. Brown, 
Mesta Machine Co.; F. R. Cadman, Warner Co.; 
F. E. Coho, Blaw-Knox Co.; C. E. Dean, E. Keeler 
Co.; T. W. Dickey, Jr., Shenango Pottery Co.; 
J. M. Downie, McKinney Manufacturing Co.; 
Jack Joslin, York Corp.; 1. K. Kessler, John B. 
Stetson Co.; J. W. Kuebler, Dixie Cup Co.; W. J. 
Larsen, Kendall Refining Co.; W. J. MacReynolds, 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.; Dudley M. 
Mason, Armstrong Cork Co.; E. J. Mullen, 1-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co.; J. A. Stephens, United 
States Stee! Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. B. Byers, Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. 


TENNESSEE—R. W. Evans, Chattanooga Medicine 
Co.; T. K. Happel, Jr., Pet Dairy Products Co.; 
J. H. Lewis, Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 


TEXAS—H. M. Amlin, Texas Textile Mills; A. W. 
Beutel, Mosher Steel Co.; R. E. Smith, Jefferson 
Chemical Co.; S. R. Strong, LaGloria Corp.; 
L. W. Tate, Dallas Railway & Terminal Co. 


UTAH—J. R. Bowen, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA—M. A. Cross, Dan River Mills; R. W. 
Norris, Philip Morris & Co. 


WASHINGTON—R. A. Dingman, Weyerhauser 
Timber Co. 


WISCONSIN—W. Von Cleaf, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co.; R. H. Weaver, Falk Corp. 











RECRUITING COLLEGE GRADUATES 






This survey is the fifth in the 1951 series of BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum. The 
160 Panel members were asked to outline their company’s experiences in securing 
desirable college graduates for employment, and in addition to give some advice and com- 
ments which might be helpful to college students who plan to seek careers in business and 
industry after graduation. 





Survey questionnaires were sent to Panel members in June, 1951. Their answers are 
summarized under these headings: 


Extent of College Recruiting Programs 
Methods of College Recruiting 

Selection of College Graduates 

Starting Salaries for Graduates 

Training Programs for College Graduates 


“| Training of Undergraduate Students 
! Personnel Work for College Graduates 
te: Attitude and Training of Today’s Graduates 


Opinions of different Panel members are quoted directly in many instances. Where 


me such comments were made on a non-confidential basis, they are identified by a footnote. A 

ub- list of footnote identifications appears on the final page of this report. 

w. 
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9. SUMMARY 

0.7 

A. The manpower shortage--particularly in technical jobs--has caused many companies 

- to step up their programs of college recruiting in 1951. More companies are recruiting, 

‘8. and those which have practiced college recruiting for years are intensifying their search 

ing for likely candidates. Special college recruiting programs are reported by 75 percent of 
‘‘larger’’ companies (those employing more than 1,000) and 30 percent of ‘‘smaller’’ com- 

co, panies (those employing less than 1,000). 

The greatest demand is, of course, for graduates with technical training--engineering, 


chemistry, mathematics, etc. Second largest demand is in the sales field, with accounting 
“ey or business office a close third. 





rs Larger companies, and some of the smaller ones, lean heavily on campus visits as the 
oe principal method of college recruiting. They cite these advantages: (1) larger selection, 

Co. (2) contact with school records and professors to help selection of best candidates, (3) 

8. opportunity to ‘‘sell’’ company to students, and (4) chance to get in ahead of competition and 
; , get pick of the crop. As part of the campus ‘‘public relations’’ job, many companies provide 
| Ss, e 

M. brochures, annual reports, and other literature, as well as sending company officials to 

T-E speak at forums, seminars, and conferences held on the campus. 


In selecting candidates, most companies rely principally on the student’s general 

wr alertness and personality as judged by the interviewer. Second greatest weight is given to 
academic standing and grades, while the third factor is participation in student activities. 

aid Most companies say that draft status of graduates has no bearing on whether or not they are 
nee hired. 


- This year, the most common starting salary being offered college graduates without 
Bek experience is $60 to $70 per week. As might be expected, the larger companies generally 
orp; offer higher starting salaries than the smaller companies. 
°. 

WwW. 
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Where companies practice college recruiting, they commonly hire graduates for an 
‘tinterne’’ or trainee course which lasts from six months to two years. Object is to rotate 
work experience so the graduate gets well-rounded knowledge of company operations. Some 
companies are hiring undergraduates for summer work, or work-study programs, as the 
best means of training and recruiting new employees. 


In the field of their special interest. the personnel officers replying to this question- 
naire were asked to advise college students who intend to enter personnel and industrial 
relations work (a) whether to take specialized courses in this field, and (b) what types of 
beginning work they could expect. The majority advise specialization but caution against 
overspecialization, emphasizing the importance of a general academic background. The 
first concrete work responsibility is most often in interviewing or clerical or records 
operations. 


In general, the majority of the Panel think that most of today’s college graduates are 
better equipped to enter business and industry than were college graduates of 15 years ago, 
but a large group is extremely critical of today’s attitude which places immediate salary 
considerations ahead of future chances for advancement. 


EXTENT OF COLLEGE RECRUITING PROGRAMS 


A majority of the companies in this survey--about 55 percent--report that they actively 
recruit new college graduates for one or more types of jobs. But this number appears to be 


increasing, and many which have long contacted some colleges are now doing so more widely 
and thoroughly. 


There’s a marked distinction between large and small firms, however. ‘‘Special’’ 
college recruiting is reported by fully 75 percent of the larger companies, those with 1,000 
or more employees, but by only some 30 percent of the smaller ones. 


Even in the absence of special efforts, many companies of course come into occasional 
contact with officials of local colleges, and request referrals when vacancies do arise. In 
fact, the initiative is often taken by the college authorities who hunt openings for their 
graduates. 


Such contacts and the normal flow of applicants are ordinarily sufficient to meet their 
limited needs, many firms say. Preference for experienced men is another reason why 
some managements generally don’t bother to comb college graduation rosters. Among 
typical comments from companies which do not actively recruit graduates are the following: 


We have never recruited college graduates, and haven't visited or contacted 
colleges for them. When vacancies occur in our Engineering, Technical or 
Professional classifications requiring college graduates, they are filled from 
‘*Personal Interview’’ or the written application file, or the selection is made 
from individuals referred to us by friends or employees of the company in these 
particular groups. Up to the present time we have encountered no particular 
difficulty in filling the few vacancies occurring. 

* x * 

Our company employs only 290 people. The only fields in which we can use 
college graduates is Engineering (gas and petroleum) and Accounting. Since 
we hire only one or two every year or more, we have no definite recruitment 
program. We always have more people applying at our Personnel Office than 
we can use. 1/ 

* * * 

For some years we did recruit graduates and operate a special training 
program. Results did not justify continuation, perhaps because of small size 
of our organization (normally about 2500). 

* * 


* 
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EXTENT OF COLLEGE RECRUITING PROGRAMS 





We do not have a standard recruiting policy for college graduates. 
Until recently our needs have not been sufficient to require special 
recruiting for college graduates. We do, however, keep in touch both 
by the mailing list and by personal contact with eight colleges in this 
area. 2/ 

* * * 

A large percentage of our new employees are college graduates and 
many others have had some college or business training. Most of these 
were not solicited but were attracted to our company because of its 
sound employee relations program and the excellent opportunity for 
advancement. Our present employees have been very helpful in recom- 
mending our company to prospective graduates. 3 / 

x * «x 

We do not employ college graduates with no previous experience, 
but employ non- graduates and give them the opportunity for full-time 
employment while taking specialized courses in college. 4/ 

e * a 

We have no program of hiring college graduates. We would prefer 
to hire college graduates after they have worked someplace else for 
at least two years . . . Most of our efforts are aimed at developing the 
people we have within the organization. College graduates won't stay 
with us in the face of this program unless they have had exposure to 
another firm’s methods, and then they seem to like it here. 


Who Is Being Recruited 





In what types of graduates are the recruiting companies particularly interested? A 
tabulation of the jobs they’re trying to fill shows that: 


(1) By far the greatest recruiting activity is now taking place in the engineering and 
certain technical fields. Many companies which are not actively soliciting any other types 
of graduates are hunting carefully for engineers. Chemists too are in very great demand. 
Specifically, fully 95 percent of the companies carrying on special recruiting efforts report 
that they want engineering graduates. 


(2) Second greatest demand is in the sales field: Almost 60 percent of the firms with 
recruitment programs are asking for graduates for their sales or promotion departments. 


(3) Recruiting for the accounting or business office is being conducted by about 
50 percent of those with recruitment programs. 





(4) Some 40 percent say they’re filling personnel or industrial relations posts through 
their college-contact program. 





(5) About the same number, 40 percent, report that they’re recruiting graduates to 
serve in supervisory positions. 





(6) Less than 20 percent are seeking graduates for regular production jobs--and some 
of these include firms where ‘‘regular production’’ may be editorial or research work. 


It should be noted that many recruiting programs are not geared to a particular job, 
but operate rather to secure generally capable graduates, and it is only after a training and 
testing period of perhaps as long as two or more years that the graduate is finally assigned 
to a particular function, such as sales, production, purchasing, etc. 


The special problem of the smaller firm, which may not have the resources for so 
extensive a training and experimental program to develop supervisors and executives, is 
well summed up by one Panel member: 
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One of our main problems in recruiting college graduates or employees 
with partial college education is attracting enough employees into our 
production force to create potential supervisory material from which to 
draw future company supervisors and future company executives. 

We can go outside and hire direct to supervisory positions but feel we 
are delayed a considerable time before the person becomes effective and 
also lose the advantage of worker knowledge of production problems and 
other promotion-from-within advantages. It’s admitted that a college graduate 
rating is not essential to make a successful supervisor, but it certainly would 
make his job easier and in many cases would be very beneficial to the company. 

A small company our size doesn’t have enough promotion opportunities 
to attract college students into the ranks for preparation for supervisory or 
executive positions, but when we do need supervisors or executives our 
material to select from is very limited. 5/ 


METHODS OF COLLEGE RECRUITING 


The general feeling of officials on the Panel is that any company which desires a 
substantial number of reasonably able college graduates must send a representative directly 
to college campuses . . . because competition today is too keen for top-flight graduates to 
be secured other ways, and because the campus is the only place where a company can 
readily look over a large selection of qualified candidates. 


In practice, most companies active on this employment front consider campus visits 
their principal recruiting method, and visit at least several colleges. At the same time, 
several Panel members warn from their own sad experience that the tough competition may 
make trips to out-of-town colleges relatively unrewarding, and possibly too expensive or 
time-consuming for the results obtained. 


College contacts short of personal visits--mainly written and telephone requests for 
referrals--are also relied on widely, either as the major recruiting method or, in the case 
of firms which visit several colleges, as a means of unearthing applicants from additional 
colleges. 


Many companies also lean heavily on other methods, including the standard one of 
advertising or other publicity to secure applicants at the employment office. The various 
methods are discussed in greater detail below. 


Campus Visits 





_More than two-thirds of the larger companies (1,000 or more employees) count on 
visits to colleges as their major recruiting method. Smaller firms, although they may visit 
fewer colleges, also look favorably to this method when they’re in the market for college 
seniors; about 30 percent report it’s their best way of getting graduates when they want 
them. 


Broadly, many Panel members say, they prefer campus visits because they turn up 
‘best results.’’ More specifically, different answers fall in the following categories: 


(1) The competition for better applicants forces companies to hurry to the campus 
to match the visits of others. A sampling of some frank comments: ‘‘The demand for the 
best of the college graduates is so keen that we cannot afford to wait for them to come to 
us. We must go out and solicit them.’’ 6/ ‘‘Competition of other firms makes personal 
visits mandatory.’’ 7/ ‘‘We couldn’t secure enough men otherwise.’’ 8/ ‘*The competition 
is too tough for other methods.’’ 9/ 





(2) A larger selection is available. An interviewer can ordinarily get together with 
a greater number of qualified candidates in a shorter time than through any other method, 
with corresponding savings in time, expense, and bother. 











METHODS OF COLLEGE RECRUITING 








(3) More effective selection is promoted by ready contacts with professors who are 
able to aid in evaluation of candidates. School records are also more readily accessible. 
As one comment sums up: ‘‘We find college interviews the most profitable method, as we 
are able to compare the applicant with others in his class and also get a relative rating from 
the professors. This can be done much better at the college than via mail.’’ 10/ 


(4) Graduates are more easily persuaded by a personal representative. The campus 
visit permits the representative not only to evaluate candidates, but also to sell them on 
working for his company. 

(5) There are several lesser points. One Panel member notes that campus visits 


Several emphasize that it contributes to college-industry relations, and that over the long 
haul personal contact with college officials promotes a beneficial continuing relationship. 


graduates, those who may be worthwhile candidates in the future. In the same vein, one 


view at colleges and universities.’’ 12/ 





Major disadvantage in a college-visit program is that money and staff time may be 
frittered away, Seen A 
stiff competition from others seeking graduates. For example: 


Next year we will concentrate more on our local colleges. We spent a 
lot of money going to several middlewest universities and paid expenses of 
the likely prospects to headquarters with very little luck. 7/ 
x *x * 
Our recruiting methods last Spring were not satisfactory. Next year if 
competition for top men continues, we will start contacting college campuses 
earlier and more systematically. 


One firm, incidentally, suggests how some travel expense may be saved: 
We work through the Michigan State Employment Offices in college 
towns who in turn make arrangements for a company representative to 
interview applicants at their offices. This eliminates the necessity of 
traveling to other cities if no applicants are available. 13 / 


Campus Visit Procedures 





program are outlined by the following Panel members’ comments: 


When recruiting college graduates, arrangements are made with the 
school ahead of time. We give the school a brief job description of our 
openings, plus information concerning the company. This usually includes 
a financial report and a booklet that outlines the history of the company 
and gives information concerning employee benefits. 

We do not specify that we will interview only those students in certain 
scholastic brackets; neither do we ask the school to screen applicants for 
us, except those who are shopping from one field to another. 

We try to arrange an interviewing schedule on a 30-minute basis. 

Before a job offer is made, the applicant’s records are checked at the 
school, which includes contact with one or more of his professors. He has 
an interview at the plant with several individuals. lf everything is satis- 
factory from the company’s point of view, an offer of a job is then made 


and it is up to the applicant to either accept or reject. 14/ 
* x * 








permit ‘‘personal size-ups under circumstances not immediately committing the company.’’ u/ 


Also, campus visits help establish the company’s name and prestige in the minds of under- 


official comments, ‘‘We feel we do a public relations job along with recruiting when we inter- 


rly on trips to colleges in other areas, when the company runs into 


Some of the points involved in arranging and carrying through an on-campus recruiting 
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In carrying out an effective college recruiting program, there are obliga- 
tions of business and industry to the schools. Stated briefly they are-- 

1. Establish contact with the Placement Director and conduct all negotia- 
tions through him. 

2. Advise schools early of requirements and dates of proposed campus 
visit, i.e., November or December for June graduates. 

3. Outline all information in complete detail, with brief job descriptions 
preferred. 

4. Supplementary literature should be brief but complete as to the company 
and opportunities offered by it, and be mailed to the schools early and in 
sufficient quantity for interested candidates. 

5. Keep appointments at each campus, arriving and departing on time. 

6. Maintain interview schedule and do not become ‘‘bogged down’’ in 
interviews. Participate in faculty luncheons. 

7. Advise students as to follow-up plan. 

8. Keep Placement Office advised of negotiations with candidates and 
faculty through carbon copies. 

9. Arrange plant or office visitation at company expense before final 
employment is arranged and at convenience, insofar as possible, of candidate. 

10. Keep in touch with school during other than recruiting period and 
advise through ‘‘news releases’’ of important moves within the company of 
alumni of the school. 15/ 


Requests to Colleges 





About a fifth of the larger firms say their principal college recruiting method is calls 
or letters requesting college employment offices or faculty members to recommend likely 
candidates. This is an even more significant recruiting method for the smaller companies: 
About one-third of them count on it as their ‘‘principal’’ method. 


Many who depend on such requests do not consider them a ‘‘special recruiting’’ 
program, of course. They note simply that they find it a serviceable and relatively inex- 
pensive method of meeting limited needs. 


For the most part, such requests are sent to colleges in the company’s area, but some 
companies write a cross-section of colleges throughout the country, requesting the college 
either to recommend students who meet certain requirements, or to notify students with 
particular specialties that they are invited to drop in for an interview if and when they are 
in the company’s vicinity. Some companies offer to pay trip expenses for particularly 
qualified candidates. 

Organizations with specialized needs sometimes follow this practice: ‘‘We have let it 
be known to various colleges that we are in the market for candidates who have shown 
special aptitude in transportation work.’’ 16/ 


Reliance on referrals by the college of course has one obvious limitation: ‘‘Smaller 
companies are at a disadvantage in competition for they do not get the pick of the graduates. 
The larger firms that send representatives get the first choice and whatever is left over is 
referred out by the college employment office.’’ 17/ 





Other Recruitment Methods 


Some companies rely principally on direct applications to their employment office 
to supply their college graduate needs. As one puts it, ‘‘For the jobs for which we are 
recruiting, the number of would-be applicants far exceeds the number of jobs. We have no 
need for campus recruiting or high pressure.'’ Similarly, ‘‘We have very few positions 
available of the kind that the average college graduate is seeking, so more than enough come 
in as a result of general advertising and publicity.’’ 18/ 
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Several like to concentrate on voluntary applicants because they prefer to hire local 
residents rather than applicants who may be recruited from out of town. And a few believe 
that graduates who apply of their own accord tend to be those who are particularly interested 
in their company: ‘‘If they have the interest in our company after others have talked to them, 
we feel it is their choice.’ 19/ 


A number of other means of securing college graduates are cited by various Panel 
members as particularly useful. 


(1) It’s possible to ‘‘home-grow’’ graduates by providing scholarships for college 
education, either to leading high school students in the area, or to highly qualified children 
of employees. As one company reports: 





A valuable adjunct to our recruiting program is our engineer scholarship 
program. The company has established scholarship funds with two of the 
local universities. The schools administer the funds and select applicants 
from among the best scholars in the area. The company is asked to give an 
opinion on each scholarship applicant. We appraise a scholarship applicant 
in the same manner as we would an employment applicant. Our experience 
has been that practically all our scholarship holders have eventually gone to 
work for this company. Scholarship holders also work for the company during 
their summer vacations. 20/ 


(2) The same general technique, but one becoming far more popular, is to hire 
undergraduates for summer work, and thereby get the inside track on their services when 
they graduate. (Such undergraduate work programs are examined in greater detail on 


page 15.) 





(3) Alumni recommendations are invited and followed up by some companies. ‘‘We 
encourage _— employees to recommend our company to graduates of their own 
schools.’’ 3 





(4) Technical or professional societies are still another source. For example: 
‘‘We are members of the Foundry Educational Foundation which provides information 
regularly on engineering students specializing in foundry subjects.’’ 21/ 





(5) Literature is often provided by the colleges or the students themselves as a guide 
to qualified graduates. As one Panel executive notes: 


Colleges in this area provide employers with a carefully and excellently 
prepared booklet or brochure of many of their graduates. The graduates 
themselves prepare such a booklet. It contains the picture of each graduate 
with all pertinent information as to his academic record, what he has pre- 
pared himself for, his desires, etc. 

We have not benefitted by this service only because we have had no specific 
need for college graduates. However, we consider it a fine service and we 
know firms who have used it extensively and to good advantage. 18/ 


Special Recruitment Aids 





Among the steps taken by different companies, particularly the larger ones, to publicize 
among college students the advantage of working for them are the following: 


(1) Descriptive literature of various types is probably the single most common practice. 
It is usually supplied the colleges for display or distribution, with an eye to attracting quali- 
fied graduates and, to a lesser extent, to provide potential applicants with some information 
about the company so that they may have some basis for deciding whether to apply for 
employment. 
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Most often, such literature is in the form of a basic pamphlet outlining the nature of the 
company’s business and the opportunities it offers graduates. Special brochures are some- 
times aimed at special graduates, such as engineers or accountants. In addition, many firms 
supply the colleges with copies of their annual reports, plant publications, employee hand- 
books, and reprints of articles about themselves. 


Several of the larger companies also provide movies about their operations. 


(2) Speakers are furnished on request, and services of staff members are often offered 
for lecture purposes in seminars or career conferences. Company representatives also may 
visit colleges in other capacities, all as part of a broad promotion program. Two sample 
comments: 


Several of us have talked to junior and senior classes at colleges in this 
vicinity on various subjects such as ‘‘What Industry Expects of the College 
Graduate.’’ 

We are also represented on the Denison University Business Council 
which meets two or three times a year at the University where both business 
representatives and staff members discuss mutual problems. Business repre- 
sentatives advise and assist the Placement Bureau of the University. Business 
representatives also furnish men to lecture the classes on various business 
subjects. 22/ 

* * * 

We have found in this area that students in small colleges are getting a 
great deal of attention from union leaderships, and are being neglected by 
industry. One college in particular has had 5 union speakers to 1 industry 
speaker. When a group of management men that 1 am associated with found 
this situation, we formed teams and visited these colleges and stood for hours 
answering questions that were fired at us about industry. It is our definite 
feeling, in this area, that industry should give its story to college students 
continuously. 23/ 


(3) Groups of students and their professors are frequently invited for special plant 
visits. For example: 


We have several colleges that are within easy driving distance of our 
community, and some of these schools will have students who are interested 
in entering business spend a day with us. This includes a trip through the 
plant and office, plus a conference session with the students. This has proved 
to be helpful in our recruiting program. 14/ 

Each year, two of the large colleges in Missouri send their engineering 
graduating class through two of our plants showing our methods of operation 
and what role engineering technology has in the manufacture of our product. 
Conferences are held after the tour of the plant to acquaint the students with 
our products, growth and expansion, and the excellent opportunities that are 
available here. 24/ 


(4) Continuing contact with college officials--deans, placement officers, faculty mem- 
bers--is maintained not only through correspondence or personal visits, but also through 
joint activity in professional societies, consultations on content of school courses or on in- 
dustrial or research plans, and through summer employment of professors. 





(5) Advertisements and articles in college or technical publications also are viewed 
by many companies as strengthening their recruiting position. 
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SELECTION OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


The factor which employers consider most important in evaluating college graduates 
is ‘‘general alertness and personality as judged by the interviewer.’’ Asked to rank this 
and three other factors, the personnel officials say that the second greatest weight normally 
tends to be given to ‘‘scholastic or academic standing in the class,’’ with the third factor 
most often ‘‘participation in student activities.’’ Rated last by the greatest number is 
**previous work experience.’’ 


Of course, exact weight given these points in any one instance depends not only on 
the job to be filled, but on the particular graduate. Top man in the class scholastically 
may be considered a prize by a company which ordinarily is not very concerned about 
academic records. As one Panel member notes: 


It is difficult to rank the different factors. Selection at our company is based 
on the aggregate impression of a panel of interviewers in the first instance, with 
the scholastic average and ability coming next. The order of importance will 
also change for the job that is to be filled. We could expect extremely high 
academic standing for our top-notch researcher, where we might want more 
participation in student and higher personality quotient for our man headed for 
production where he will be in contact with more people. 10/ 


Selection Procedure 





Interviews on campus are in most cases designed only to separate promising candidates 
from those clearly not desirable. Final choice ordinarily is not made until further inter- 
views are held, generally at the plant. Many companies also rely on various tests to aid 
their decision. As two companies explain: 


Our interviewing at the college consists of the usual 20-30 minute screening 
interview. We then consult Placement Offices and faculty about the men 
we have found most interesting. A selected group is then invited to spend a 
full day at the plant at our expense. This includes a trip through the mill under 
the guidance of a previous trainee, preferably an alumnus of the same college. 
The applicant then has lunch with a group of 3 or 4 of our younger men who 
spend about 1/2 hour getting acquainted with him and sizing him up. This group 
then makes recommendations to Personnel Director. Finally the applicant is 
put through a rather intensive final interview with 3 or 4 top executives, including 
the Personnel Director who interviewed him at the college. lf possible we give 
him a definite offer at the end of his visit, or tell him definitely that we will not 
make him an offer. Contrary to fairly common practice, we leave the applicant 
in no doubt when he leaves. 25/ 

x * * 

All college graduates are given a comprehensive battery of psychological 
tests before they are employed. The tests are designed to indicate aptitudes, 
interests and personality characteristics. The tests are a great aid to proper 
placement, thus reducing our turnover and relieving some of the pressure on 
our recruiting program. 20/ 


A tabulation of the order in which the Panel ranks the importance of the four different 
factors shows that fully 70 percent place first importance on the interviewer's judgment of 
the graduate’s alertness and personality. Those who rate some other factor first still place 
this one high on their list; not a single member ranks it last. 


Scholastic records are most commonly ranked second only to the personality-and- 
alertness factor. In fact, some 20 percent rank it first. Only about 15 percent pay so little 
attention to it as to rate it last. 
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Participation in student activities doesn’t attract many votes as either the first or 
second most important element, but more officials put it in third place than in fourth. 


Ranked last most often is work experience. About half the Panel say this isn’t what 
they’re looking for when they recruit people just coming out of college, although some note 
that an outstanding experience record would of course sway them. A substantial group of 
personnel officers does place experience well up on the list, however; some 25 percent rank 
it second. In other words, some companies which tend to like experience will rank it relative- 
ly high, although most companies don’t consider it at all important. 


EFFECT OF DRAFT ON HIRING POLICIES 


The great majority of companies hiring graduates--just about 75 percent--say that 
draft status of applicants has no bearing on whether or not they’re hired. Most others 
report that a graduate subject to draft isn’t necessarily disqualified, but his ‘‘vulnerability’’ 
does weigh against him. Only about 10 percent say their hiring is being confined pretty much 
to draft-exempt graduates. 


Those who aren’t concerned about draft status are influenced primarily by the strong 
likelihood of a short supply of top-notch graduates for some time to come, and therefore 
believe it desirable to add good graduates to their ranks even if they may be lost to service 
for a while. In fact, several companies use this hiring policy as a selling point in competing 
for choice students: They invite graduates who are subject to draft, and assure them that a 
job awaits them on return from service regardless of how long they’ve worked before being 
called up. Sample comments: 


We feel that the draft problem may be with us for many years, so we hire 
according to merit and feel that we have an option on a man’s services when 
his period of military training is over. We keep in contact with them and we 
feel that when they get out of service they generally have achieved a maturity 
that is of value. 26 

* * * 

We will hire graduates (chemists) even though they may be with us for only 
a short time before entering military service. It is our opinion that in our 
particular case this is a practical procedure due to our need for chemists 
continuously. 27/ 

* * * 

We know that most are vulnerable, but are willing to take the chance on 
good men, hoping that if they are called up, they will return to us upon 
completion of military service. 6/ 

* * x 

Draft vulnerability is a factor, but is not given much weight in our case, 
since our college recruits are principally employed in technical fields and 
in essential categories where we believe we can make a fairly good case for 
deferment. 10/ 

* x * 

It’s good business to take individuals regardless of military status, and 
with so small a monthly draft quota at present there isn’t much chance of 
their being called. 28/ 

* * x 

In spite of the fact that there is a possibility of hiring and training costs 
being lost by trainee subject to military call, we do not feel that graduate 
should be penalized. 29/ 
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Policy of some other companies depends simply on whether there is actually some 
choice between draftable and draft-free graduates. As one notes, ‘‘Naturally, we prefer 
men whe are not vulnerable, but the number of such men is limited and we give considera- 
tion to all. Everything else being equal, we would employ men not subject to military 
service.’’ 12/ 


Several companies note a slightly different approach. They don’t disqualify service- 
bound graduates, but make sure that they will not be hurt by losses of those they hire. What 
they do is attempt to ‘‘maintain a balance in the class of those vulnerable versus those 
exempted.’’ 15/ Another limits such hiring ‘‘only to the extent that we would not lose over 
one-half our college-graduate group,’’ 30/ and still another allows for draft losses by hiring 
more than the number it needs. 31 re 


The 10 percent who say they're attempting to recruit only those likely to stay on without 
interruption are concentrating on graduates who are veterans, are over-age, or who may be 
disqualified for service for physical or dependency reasons. As one phrases this policy: 
‘‘We generally try to secure those who have a reasonable chance of staying out of military 
service due to previous service, age, dependents, etc.’’ 32/ 


STARTING SALARIES FOR GRADUATES 


The most common starting weekly salary being offered to college graduates today is 
$60 to $70 (on a monthly basis, $260 to $300). Next most common is $50 to $60, although 
a large number of firms spill over into the $70-to-$80-offer class, and occasional com- 
panies regularly pay even more. These findings are based on figures submitted by 93 of the 
Panel members. 


Highest starting pay is going to the engineering and technical graduates. For the most 
part, salaries for sales, accounting, or personnel office beginners tend to be pretty equal. 
There are of course variations by industry, company, area, and the particular job, and 
specially qualified graduates often succeed in negotiating higher starting salaries. Several 
companies note that they may offer more to graduates who have a graduate degree, who have 
had some work experience, who are older than the usual graduate, or who are married. 


The larger companies tend to make better offers than the smaller ones. For example, 
this survey shows that, in the case of graduates hired for personnel or industrial relations 
work, about 18 percent of the large firms are offering $50-$60, compared to over 40 percent 
of the smaller ones offering this amount. In the $60-$70 class are some 58 percent of the 
larger companies, 46 percent of the smaller ones. And paying more than $70 are about 19 
percent of the larger companies, 11 percent of the smaller companies. 


The following tables present ‘‘starting weekly salaries which college graduates (without 
experience) could expect to receive’’ in different departments. The number of companies 
varies for each department because some which are not hiring in certain departments have 
not submitted salary information for them; the largest sampling of offers is for engineering 
positions--92 Panel members reported starting rates paid by their companies. Where a 
company noted that its offers fall within a range, such as $50 to $70, the midpoint was used. 
Monthly salaries were divided by 4.3 weeks to arrive at the weekly salary. 














Engineering 
Starting Salary All Companies Smaller Companies Larger Companies 

Under $50 --- --- --- 
$50- 54 6 2 a 
55 - 59 7 6 1 
60- 64 20 7 13 
65- 69 28 10 18 
70- 74 16 5 11 
71% - 179 10 4 6 
80- 84 1 see 1 
85 - 89 2 --- 2 
$90 or more p 4 --- 2 

Total Companies 92 34 58 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Slightly more than half the participating companies report some special training or 
‘‘interne’’ program for newly-hired college graduates. A breakdown by company size 
reveals that two-thirds of the larger companies provide such formal training, in contrast 
with but 40 percent of the smaller ones (those with less than 1,000 employees). 


The period of training also tends to vary with company size, but for the most part the 
formal programs run at least six months, frequently up to two years or more. All or most 
of this is normally break-in training; additional intensive training in a definite specialty 
follows. 


Most training programs attempt to familiarize graduates with the overail nature of 
company operations by rotating them from department to department to permit them to come 
in close contact with all major functions. Also, most companies prefer to assign the graduates 
to actual work, with classroom or ‘‘observation’’ training assigned a secondary role. Checking 
of progress ordinarily is handled not only through supervisor ratings, but also through review 
of written reports required from the graduate on each phase of his training. 


The majority of companies also use the initial training program for all graduates, 
regardless of their specialties. In fact, some companies rely heavily on the training program 
as a testing program to determine for which type of work particular graduates are best suited. 
A sizable number of companies, however, provide separate training programs for different 
positions: Engineers may go through one course, sales trainees through another. 


Informal programs are used by some firms, with formalized training confined to special 
jobs. This is true particularly at the smaller firms which may hire but one or two graduates 
a year. 





Some of the major elements of training systems are outlined in the following brief 
descriptions of practice at several companies: 


Our program requires graduate to have a comprehensive grasp of our 
operations, policies, and procedures in all divisions. To gain an overall 
perspective, trainees spend a period of 1 to 4 weeks in each department of 
the company. At the end of each period, the trainee is required to write a 
full report on his findings and observations with recommendations for im- 
provements in the policies, procedures, operations, and in the training pro- 
gram for that department. 

His reports are discussed with the personnel manager and the general 
manager in order to answer any questions he may have and to point out 
reasons for policies he may not understand. At the completion of his train- 
ing, he is assigned to the department for which he was hired and then under- 
goes on-the-job training in all phases of that department’s work. In this way 
he gains a rounded experience of practical work. Following this he is assigned 
a permanent classification and job. 33/ 

* * * 

As part of our expansion planning after World War II we started recruiting 
at various colleges in the East and have now added approximately 30 men 
to our Administrative group. These men have all been indoctrinated in our 
organization by first subjecting them to a training period which we originally 

set up for approximately nine months. This was a complete loop course in 
which the individuals had an opportunity to spend some time in each department 
so that they came away from that department with a working knowledge of it. 

It gave the individual an opportunity to determine in his own mind the job for 
which he felt he was best suited and it gave the department head an opportunity 
to study the recent graduates and to determine whether they would fit into his 
organization. 32/ 

* * * 
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All male (some female) college graduates undergo a one-month loop 
course involving a brief introduction to each department in the company 
for the purpose of obtaining a general concept of our business. After this, 
there are training programs in each department aimed to progress the 
new employee into a position of responsibility as quickly as possible. These 
programs vary from short periods to several years. 34/ 

* x * 

Our ‘‘interne’’ or special training program is most highly developed and 
standardized for our Sales Dept. recruits. A program has been developed 
that may be modified by individual and for the position that he is slated to 
fill. These orientation programs extend from 26 to 36 weeks. With regard 
to other types of college graduates, their orientation and indoctrination pro- 
gram varies somewhat among the six major operating divisions of the 
company. It is again tailored to the individual, and in all cases lasts more 
than six months and, in some special cases, will last as long as a year. 

For instance, a man headed for the production line might well spend a year 
in the Research Department before going there, and a man headed for the 
Research Department might be given some training in pilot plant work so as 
to get the ‘‘feel’’ of the conditions with which he is working. 10/ 

* * * 

Formalized programs have been set up for student salesmen and vary 
in length according to the experience an individual has acquired. If he is 
procured from our undergraduate training program, his training is shortened. 
If not then he goes through the following program which takes approximately 
1 year: 

a. Indoctrination and Get Acquainted Period (1 week). 

b. Observation Period (2 months) during which he visits the various 
departments in their proper operational sequence--talks with the men, super- 
visor, technicians, etc. and writes reports on same. 

c. Testing Period (2 months) during which he is given various problems 
on quality, production, etc. and is asked to find the difficulty and make recom- 
mendations for the correction of same. 

d. Customer Contact (2 months), in which student is asked to handle 
minor complaints in customer's plant such as assorting good and bad products 
and making recommendations on adjustments. 

e. Exhibit Tour (3 months). Student takes exhibits to state and local fairs 
where he loads exhibit on truck at the plant, drives to fair, hires labor to 
set up truck, answers questions about exhibit, hires labor to dismantle 
exhibit, and moves on to next fair. In addition to public contact work, his 
leadership abilities, initiative, etc., are determined. 

f. Office Training (3 months). Trained in Traffic Department to learn 
routing, method of shipment, computation of rates, etc. Orders Department 
where he learns how to write order, price structure, and products. Produc- 
tion Department where he learns scheduling of products, etc. 28/ 

* * * 

Our training program extends from 9 months to 1 year, and includes a 
series of selected jobs, close personal follow-up by Personnel Department, 
bi-weekly conferences, and frequent special assignments. The jobs are 
real, with heavy emphasis on work in our Incentive Standards Division. 
Trainees are frequently called to important company meetings, such as 
grievance hearings, to see the wheels go around. At such times they act 
as secretaries and write up a report on the proceedings. Toward latter part 
of training they are used on special assignments when department heads 
have requested extra help, especially on research projects. 25/ 

* * * 

For management trainees we have a formal training program of one year 
for production and three months for sales. This consists of lectures and 
conferences, plus ‘‘on the job’’ training in production. Following this 
program, they are placed in the position for which they were hired and 
training is continued through special assignments, from time to time, on 
various problems. 
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In addition, all college graduates participate in our junior policy committee 
which works on group projects and assists the staff policy committee in 
determining new or revised policies. Management trainees in personnel, 
engineering, and accounting are given informal training by their supervisors 
in the position for which they were hired. 35/ 

* * * 

We employ graduates of mechanical engineering or mechanic electric 
course in an accredited college as special apprentices who receive training 
and experience for a period of three years in all phases of work in our 
Equipment Engineering and Equipment Maintenance Department, after which 
they are assigned to a junior supervisory position in one of the above depart- 
ments. 

We also have an apprentice training program in our Traffic and Trans- 
portation Departments embracing two years of training and work with approxi- 
mately six months spent in each of several departments. About half the 
trainees are selected from college graduates just out of school and the other 
half are selected from within the ranks of the company. 16/ 


Informal Training Arrangements 





Due to the limited number of ‘‘new’’ openings for college graduates, it is 
up to the departmental supervisor to conduct his own training program which 
usually involves only one employee at a time. 
* * * 
We have no special program. We find that probationary training periods 
in either laboratory or in our economy division (which functions as a partial 
standards department) is the logical training base. 29/ 
* * x 
While we have no formal ‘‘interne’’ or special training program, training 
on an informal basis does occur. Some divisions have a more formal program 
than others. Certain jobs require specific training and when this is necessary, 
a training program is used. 12/ . 





TRAINING OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


An increasingly large number of companies are experimenting with work training of 
undergraduate college students. Today, fully 40 percent of the companies surveyed report 
some such program, with many noting that they’ve inaugurated it only in the last several 
years. 


This is by no means centered in the larger companies, for more than one-third of the 
small ones say they’re now working with undergraduates. 


The principal advantage of such a program, many Panel members indicate, lies in its 
value as a recruiting aid. With a minimum of expense, the company has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to test selected undergraduates and determine if they’re worth adding on a permanent 
basis when they graduate. The training during the undergraduate period also minimizes the 
need for subsequent training if the student is hired when he graduates. Moreover, such 
undergraduates serve as a publicity medium. They talk about their company at college, often 
help recruit others. 


In addition, of course, management often finds undergraduates handy as vacation fill-ins 
during the summer season. In a broader view, some companies note that it’s in industry’s 
interest to help provide actual work experience for college people, and that such programs 
help establish stronger college-industry ties. 
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Formal full-fledged training programs are operated in cooperation with certain colleges 
which specialize in combination work-study courses. These colleges have undergraduates 
alternate several months of work with several months of schooling, so that each graduate 
will have the advantage of a number of periods of on-the-job experience as well as some 
academic background. 





For the most part, however, undergraduate employment and training is a summer opera- 
tion, although some firms use students in part-time capacities as well. Some firms limit 
their training programs to upperclassmen, but a number are attempting to get a recruiting 
jump by hiring students on a repeating basis: A freshman or sophomore is hired with the 
understanding that he will be reemployed each subsequent summer and offered a job upon 
graduation if he turns in a good performance. 


At most companies, the actual ‘‘training’’ of undergraduates appears to be rather informal, 
and not very extensive. Emphasis is on direct work experience, often with some job rotation 
to give the student wider experience and to give the company vacation relief. Some firms 


assign the student to the type of work he’s especially interested in, and do a minimum of 
transferring. 


A cross-section of brief comments on current undergraduate work programs follow: 


We are working on a formalized training program for a limited number of 
undergraduates which will include part-time and summer months’ work in 
various divisions of our company. We feel that we can fill our [college-graduate | 
needs in this manner and also better adapt graduates to full-time positions 
with this type of program. 36/ 

* * * 

Each summer, beginning with the freshman year, we hire as laborers 50 
to 100 college students in diversified fields of study. They are rotated from 
year to year from one department to another, their work observed, and a 
special progress report written by the supervisor. At the end of 4 summers 
we have been able to evaluate them fairly and they, in turn, are able to give 
us a fair appraisal. If, upon graduation, a position in their field or related 
field of study is available an offer is made and the necessity for further 
training is minimized. 28/ 

* x * 

For the first time this year we have made openings for 25-30 under- 
graduates. 8/ 

* * * 


Two years ago we began a recruiting program in each of 40 major 
universities throughout the country. This program was directed at junior 
students who would return to the campus their senior year. We offered 
employment to one student from each school, to work in an area away from 
his home town for 10 weeks during the summer months, a few in production 
and the majority in sales. Upon their return to school during their senior 
year they became our campus representatives, and upon graduation, they 
receive permanent employment somewhere within the organization. 37/ 

x * x 

Last year I visited one college to interview candidates for summer work 
and one man was employed and we expect to re-employ this individual upon 
graduation if he so desires. We have made arrangements to employ another 
college student during the coming vacation period and probably will continue 
this practice in the future. 38/ 

* x * 

For the past several years we have been conducting a training program 
for undergraduates, under which we employ approximately 30 student engineers 
each summer in our Engineering Department for training and experience. 
These students fill beginners’ jobs. The ultimate goal of this program is 
to eventually employ these students in the Engineering Department when they 
complete their education, and of course during the summer periods they become 
acquainted with us and we in turn with them. 16/ 

x * * 
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We provide on-the-job training of a nature that will acquaint the college 
student with the largest possible area of our operation. This provides a 
period where we can learn more about him and he can learn more about the 
company. 10/ 

* * * 

We are considering a program of employing a student from the Cornell 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations to do work in the Personnel Depart- 
ment. He would be assigned special projects as well as given training in the 
rudiments of Personnel Office procedures. 

x x * 

Special assignments are given to undergraduates who are employed during 
the summer months in our Engineering, Industrial Engineering and Accounting 
Departments. A rotating plan is used following a prescribed written pro- 

‘ cedure of various work activities to acquaint the undergraduate with the field 
he will probably enter upon his graduation from college. 24/ 


Work-Study Programs 





In the case of undergraduate students we have used, with excellent results, 
the cooperative work program conducted by Northeastern University. Under 
this plan a student, after completing his first year, embarks on a program 
wherein he attends college for 10 weeks, then works in his chosen field for 10 
weeks. With two students alternating, we have year ’round coverage. Upon 
graduation we have available two students possessing necessary academic 
background but with three or four years’ experience in our organization. These 
men are capable of assuming more responsible positions than would otherwise 
be possible. This cooperative work plan is becoming increasingly more valu- 
able, especially in our Engineering Department, due to the fact that we manu- 
facture devices of a specialized nature common only to ourselves. 39/ 

x x * 

We have a 5-year college cooperative plan. Trainee obtains engineering 
degree from Pennsylvania State or Drexel Institute. During the five years the 
student serves a total of 24 months on planned and progressive industrial 
assignments in our plants and offices. 30/ 


* x” * 
In cooperation with other companies in this area we have an arrangement 
with the University of whereby its engineering students work 





at our offices for alternate three month periods. This plan supplies them 
with practical experience and money to help finance their schooling--and it 
establishes a pool from which the company can secure future employees. 
From four to eight students participate in each period. The majority of them 
repeat during their college course, if they prove satisfactory and desire to 
continue with us--except that in the final term we recommend that they try 
other engineering fields before deciding to stay with our industry. They do 
drafting, dynamometer work, tear down and rebuild motors, etc., but have no 
customer contact. We pay at least the average wage paid by other partici- 
pating companies. Since several of our present employees started with us 
under this program, it publicizes itself in the school. 

* * % 

At the present time we have three undergraduates on a cooperative work 
study program wherein they attend school for 3 months and then work for us 
for 3 months. This alternating program will go on for a 3-year period, the 
last 3 years of their course. The three we have enrolled in this program are 
taking mechanical engineering at the University of Minnesota. It is our in- 
tention to hold onto these boys when they have finished their course, assuming 
they have worked out satisfactorily and that we have positions available at the 
time they finish. There is no obligation on their part or on ours to continue 
in our employ after they have finished, so it is up to us to attract them to 
remain. 40/ 
og 


* * 
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This company, over a period of years, has conducted a Cooperative 
College Education and Training Program in conjunction with Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn). Under this program, students are selected 
who are immediate relatives of company employees and whose high school 
scholastic records indicate potentialities. The plan provides for a selec- 
tion of small group annually to enter Auburn for courses in Engineering, 
Business Administration, or Industrial Engineering. The Cooperative Plan 
provides for the students to alternate semesters between academic training 
at the college and on-the-job training at the company. Students are supposed 
to sustain the expense of their college training from the income received 
from the company during their periods of on-the-job training, ZThe company 
assists the students financially from a fund set up for the purpose, when this 
is necessary. 

The company expects to place these men, upon the completion of their 
training, in positions which will qualify them for certain of our future executive 
positions. 41/ 


PERSONNEL WORK FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Students who wish to enter the personnel or industrial relations field are advised by a 
majority of the Panel members to specialize in the field while in college. But many caution 
(1) that specialization should not be at the expense of a thorough grounding generally, and 
(2) that students should not assume that such specialized courses will in any way substitute 
for actual work experience. 


About 20 percent advise students to concentrate on a broad academic background. Some 
think such general training makes students more flexible, others fear that specialized 
courses may throw the students off base by giving them an erroneous impression about 
personnel work, 


Another group of 15 percent urges students to recognize the difference between speciali- 
zation and over-specialization. They prefer a thorough general academic course which 
includes several selected specialized courses in the latter part of the college program. 


Some Panel members believe there should be more emphasis on courses in English, 
and several particularly recommend psychology and economics courses for those planning 
on a personnel or industrial relations career. A few also suggest that a major in industrial 
engineering is an exceptionally good background. 


Among several typical comments: 


I would recommend specialized courses, but do not know of any college 
that teaches such courses which would be of great practical benefit to the 
person entering the personnel field. Would much prefer the fellow or girl 
who has had a few years of practical experience. 42/ 

* x * 

Our past experience is that persons with a general academic course are 
much easier trained in industrial relations work than those who have 
specialized in this type of course. 27/ 

* * * 

I would advise the student to take a general academic course--specialized 
college courses in the personnel or industrial field are no substitute for 
actual experience. Personnel work requires an understanding of Human Rela- 
tions and the desire as well as the ability to work with people, something which 
cannot be obtained from any college course. 13 / 

* * x 
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Initial Work Assignments for Inexperienced Graduate 





What duties are first assigned an inexperienced college graduate hired for a personnel 
or industrial relations office? Many Panel members note that they first make a special effort 
to give such people some production experience--‘‘get them to work with their hands’’ 43/-- 
and familiarize them with plant operations and personnel. ah 


The first concrete work responsibility given inexperienced newcomers is most often 
in interviewing or clerical or records operations. These apparently are considered the best 
break-in jobs. Some firms also attempt to switch newcomers about a bit, beyond ordinary 
initial training rotation, so that fairly early in their employment graduates get some assign- 
ments on investigation of minor grievances, special projects, job analysis, or handling of 
safety or employee social activity matters. Comments of several personnel officers: 


We place the men in salaried jobs that bring them in close contact with 
production men. This enables them to learn our types of operations and the 
application of our union contracts and working conditions. Gives then a 
chance to know the men and win their confidence. 

They will have different jobs which will include payroll and direction of 
men under supervision. We bring them into the safety committee work, 
suggestion systems, and then later have them take minutes of our union 
meetings. After a year or so they are able to take over some of these meet- 
ings and become a leader, and still later get into the industrial relations work 
entirely. 26/ 

X Xs * 

Our Personnel Office is small and such a person would have a varied 
experience--interviewing, leg-work for the Suggestion Manager and Safety 
Manager, investigation of grievances, follow-up on placements, and assist- 
ing in the Induction Program would be typical assignments. It would be our 
purpose to give him as general and broad experience in the personnel functions 
as possible. 

x x * 

Start in records, investigating facts under grievances, time and motion 
study. 2nd year, he would work with interviewers, medical staff, safety 
staff. 3rd year, with plant supervisors and production staff on production 
problems. 4th year, labor relations, contract practice and procedures, and 
then to the staff of the Personnel Director. 


ATTITUDE AND TRAINING OF TODAY’S GRADUATES 


How do college graduates today compare in attitude and training with those of 15 years 
ago? The majority of the Panel think that most of today’s graduates are better trained, 


but the most heated convictions are held by a large minority which is extremely critical of 
the attitude of current graduates. 


Many who find fault in the typical graduate’s attitude concede that colleges are now 
turning out a better-trained product. But they complain that the current graduates (1) pay 
undue attention to present salary as contrasted to opportunity, (2) have inflated notions of 
their own importance or ability, (3) have grossly inaccurate conceptions of how rapidly they'll 
move up, and (4) are not prepared to work as conscientiously as the mid-30’s graduates. 


Only a very few Panel members praise the job-and-salary-shopping characteristics of 
today’s graduates as ‘‘desirable aggressiveness.’’ Some officials say they don’t find any 
marked difference between former and current graduates. And some emphasize that attitude 
is a product not so much of the college education but of the economic climate of the times. 


The following selection of brief comments reflects some views of industrial relations 
officials on how present graduates stack up against those of 15 years back. 
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Positions are too numerous, and competition among graduates is not as 
keen as it was 15 years ago. Graduates are not the ‘‘finished product’’ they 
were then. Don’t take business as seriously as they should, nor do they 
have the conscientious attitude previously associated with college graduates. 44/ 

* x * 

Our experience has been that college graduates of this day and age seem 
to have an over-rated opinion of themselves and most of them are allergic 
to hard work and getting their hands dirty. However, ours is a heavy durable 
goods industry, and so the above opinion may not be fair to college graduates 
as a whole. 38/ 

* * x 

Present graduates are better prepared for work because they readily 
accept the training program approach and they have a better background in 
Human Relations. 20/ 

x * x 

I believe college graduates today have a totally abnormal idea of the 
requirements of business and industry. For nearly 10 years there has been 
great competition for their services and the typical senior today does not 
choose the career in which he is interested particularly but merely shops 
the field for the best starting offer. It must be a great disappointment to the 
seniors of the past few years to find that their salaries have not advanced in 
proportion to the grand promise of their starting salary--oftentimes, as | see, 
$450 or $500 a month and seldom below $200 or $225. 

Again this severe competition has made college men and women much 
less stable than previously. It is not at all unusual to find them holding 4, 5, 
or 6 jobs in a 10-year period, each time abandoning what they have built up 
with the company to accept a more lucrative offer with another perhaps in a 
totally unrelated field. 

Perhaps I worry unduly but it appears that the values and standards today 
are predicated on the dollar sign rather than on the individual company’s 
reputation, policies, and on the type of career offered. 45 / 

x 


* * 
Too many are expecting to run the company in a few years. 40/ 
x * * 


Current graduates definitely are better. The impact of World War II, 
particularly on G.I.’s, has made them much more serious and mature. But 
our hiring standards have stiffened too. 8/ 

* x * 

College graduates today have more courses that fit them for business. 
Although we do find that they have studied more practical business courses 
they sometimes are weak on fundamentals. Todday--perhaps it is a sign of 
the times--they generally want to start well up the line and have a tendency 
to be impatient. (Maybe I’m prejudiced, as | got out of school during the 
depression and we considered ourselves lucky to have any job.) 26/ 

* x * 

They are very independent and as a group are not willing to accept in- 
structions. They must learn that college does not fit them to take over the 
management of a business without broadening experience and seasoning over 
a period of years in industry. 46/ 

* * * 

Training is perhaps better now because of the greater variety of courses 
available and the advances made in technology. However, the ability to use 
the knowledge gained and to think better has not changed. Attitude has under- 
gone a serious change. Too many feel they are highly superior and therefore 
should go up in the organization at an exceptional rate. They do not work as 
hard nor as long, appear to be more interested in income than ir accomplish- 
ment, expect more money for less output, and are generally reluctant to learn 
from the bottom up. 35/ 

* * * 
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Graduates are better prepared today, particularly in attitude. Now more 
are willing to start at the bottom. Very few create negative impression by 
the ‘‘I’m a college graduate, come and get me”’ attitude. 22/ 

x * * 

Generalities are never good. However, our experience is that a college 
graduate today--a product of the depression, war, boom, and so-called pro- 
gressive education--is not as well trained and has a poorer attitude than 15 
years ago. 43/ 

* * * 

Applicants are frequently unprepared for an interview. They know very 
little about the company and its products even though the information has been 
supplied. Many are shopping around with no sincere interest in the company 
and wasting their own and the interviewer’s time. However, many colleges’ 
placement services are doing an outstanding job and I’m a firm believer that 
a college is only as good as its placement service. 28/ 

* * x 

We believe that the training program for the most part is better now than 
it was 15 years ago. Our experience indicates that the attitude of the college 
student today is one of ‘‘how much money will | receive’’ rather than ‘‘what 
kind of a future do 1 have with your company.’’ This is nocriticism of the 
college student today, but is the result of economic conditions and the after- 
math of a new philosophy of wanting to start at the top rather than at the bottom 
of the industrial ladder. 24/ 

* * * 

I am constantly amazed at the lack of job seeking know-how on the part of 
so many college applicants. Colleges and universities could well afford to 
take time to train their students in some of the basic techniques and procedures 
of job placement. Too many graduating students just don’t know how to approach 
the problem of finding the right kind of employment for their skills. College 
students need more undergraduate counselling and guidance . . . They should 
be far better equipped to evaluate opportunities and have a better understanding 
of themselves and their aptitudes. 47/ 
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